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CONSIDERATIONS ON A CHANGE OF CLIMATE, BY NORTHERN IN- 
VALIDS, AND THE CLIMATE OF AIKEN, S. C. 


BY W. J. BURNETT, M.D. 
{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.} 


From its geographical position and its exposed situation, New England 
has a climate quite dissimilar from that of any other portion of the world 
as thickly inhabited, and capable of producing changes in the human 
constitution, which, although now quickly seen by those who rarely visit 
us, will be unmistakeable to every one in less than a century hence. 
To its high stimulating properties, urging individuals on to a labor of 
both body and mind, quite incompatible with long endurance, may be 
referred in part that enterprise which is a distinguishing characteristic 
of its people. These properties, combined with its constant and sud- 
den variations of the temperature and dryness of the atmosphere, must 
be considered, together, as constituting a very efficient cause for that 
strong predisposition to pulmonary affections, with which we meet on 
every side. The very great proportion of deaths by pulmonary con- 
sumption is well known to every one, and our medical men have long 
felt the disadvantages with which they have here to contend, not for its 
cure, but even the simple palliation of its symptoms. And however 
unsettled they may have been in past years as to the opinion of the 
judiciousness of a change of climate during winter, they are now nearly 
unanimous as to its absolute necessity (in most cases at least) for those 
inwhom the disease may be regarded as not passed beyond its second 
stage, 

Although this general fact may be acquiesced in, yet the special 
effects which a change of climate is capable of producing upon this dis- 
ease, must ever be a matter of great interest to a community like ours. 
And if such effects are produced, they are capable of being analyzed, and 
upon this depends the choice of the locality to which one may go. To 
simply go South, is not enough ; for although the temperature may be 
everywhere uniformly higher, yet in every other respect the climate of 
the South has dissimilarities much wider than that of the North. ‘There 
are many ingredients that form, if I may so express myself, the climate 
most suitable ; and the selection of the proper one for consumptives, 
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and those in that precarious condition of health just preceding consump- 
tion, is a matter of no small import, and not easily made. 

But let us turn our attention for a moment to the object in view, from 
such a change. 

* Although medical men have not yet learned the direct causes of 
pulmonary consumption, yet it is now well established, that a depra- 
vation of the process of nutrition invariably precedes the first symptoms 
of its local expression in the Jungs; and that course of treatment which 
has been based upon this view, has been followed by results, whici,, it 
can justly be said, are those alone entitled to the name of favorable. A 
disease essentially referable to an abnormal nutrition. demands that 
change which shall not only remove its causes, but bring about a new 
relation of things. And when, either from cod-liver oil, various tonics, 
or more pleasantly, from the external influences of good air, sun-shine 
and exercise, we shall have produced them, we may rest assured that 
all possible aid has been rendered nature to repair the injury which, in 
a weaker hour, she has undergone. Everything, therefore, which con- 
tributes to a better state of nutrition, strikes fundamentally at the disease ; 
and in this short remark, may be said to Jie all, and the only rational 
treatment of pulmonary phthisis. 

That southern locality, therefore, which, from natural and artificial 
advantages, allows the utmost freedom of out-door life (of course this 
includes highly favorable meteorological conditions), combined with cor- 
responding household comforts and good food, may well be regarded as 
most suitable for individuals thus affected. This leads me to remark 
that those who go South, and are so situated, either from their own 
weakness, or external circumstances, that an out-door life cannot be en- 
joyed, need not expect much benefit; in fact, generally not as much as 
though they remained at home, for an in-door life can as well be passed 
in the latter, with the enjoyment of home comforts. 

The southern main ae extends over so wide a range, that every 
variety of climate may be found upon it. And as it must always be 
considered an advantage that those who are sick should go to a place 
easy of access, and allowing a constant communication with their friends, 
some lucality on the main land is most desirable ; and the absence of 
these advantages should, J think, form a no small objection to leaving for 
any of the West India islands. 

The climate of Aiken, S. C., appears to combine more of the ad- 
vantages and requisites | have mentioned, than any other with which I 
am acquainted ; and for the benefit of my medical and other friends, 
‘ and those who may be seeking a residence for their health the ensuing 

winter, [ subjoin the following account prepared from my various notes. 

Aiken is one of those villages which are so sparsely scattered over the 
upland districts of South Carolina. Jt is situated on the South Caro- 
lina Railroad, 120 miles westward of Charleston, and 18 miles east of 
Augusta, Ga. Its location is about 600 feet above the level of the 
sea, amidst a wilderness of pines ; and could one be elevated above it, 
he would see a little village, in a sea of evergreen stretching on all sides 
as far as the eye could reach, 
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Owing to its having been a place cf resort for some years, there have 
sprung up in it many more of those accommodations and conveniences of 
life, than are — met with in other villages of this State. These are 
still increasing, and there appears to be a prospect that shortly one can 
there enjoy many of the northern comforts of a home amid a southern 
climate. 

On account of its high elevation, the atmosphere is light and dry, 
there being none of that oppressive heaviness or dampness belonging 
to places of much less elevation, though of the same latitude. More- 
over, it is filled with the effluvia of the pine, which certainly does not 
detract from its balmy and soothing character. Persons who, from pul- 
monary oppression, have been obliged to flee from the heavy, bracing air 
of our Atlantic cities, find, even after a single day’s experience, with 
how much greater ease they breathe, and that they are already losing 
the compressed feeling about the chest, and that a corresponding buoy- 
ancy of spirits ensues. 

I regard the air decidedly anti-inflammatory in its tendency ; this was 
evident to me in the sudden disappearance of light bronchial affections, 
and in the early subsidence of pulmonary congestion in consumptives— 
so that they really breathed with more lung, and expectoration became 
freer and easier. This was almost the invariable experience of my 
friends. But the best evidence of this tendency of the air, is the light- 
ness and transient nature of inflammatory diseases with the constantly- 
resident inhabitants. This 1 had frequent occasion to observe in a pro- 
fessional way ; and it was noticeable in the eruptive diseases of children, 
as well as in the general affections of adults. 

The general effect of such an atmosphere is to increase the animal 
spirits—give a mental elasticity, and strengthen the digestive power— 
and, in a word, one is constantly forgetting his lungs, while he is as con- 
stantly reminded of his stomach. 

The soil is of that light, sandy character belonging to pine-barren 
lands, and is so porous that heavy rains are quickly oeaieek and with 
a few hours’ sun after, both soil and atmosphere appear as dry as before. 
This is a point of no small importance, for it gives the climate an even- 
ness, as to dryness and general character, such as I have never before 
inet with in places having the same amount of rain. 

When I speak of the temperature, any may be disappointed that it 
is not generally higher; but at a latitude of about 333° 25’ on this conti- 
nent, one cannot expect that the temperature will be like that of the 
“land of the sun,” or one unbroken by vicissitude. 

The part of the year passed here by northern invalids, is from De- 
cember to the middle of May or June Ist, and my account of the 
weather is of that time. I will not burden this account by giving an 
entire table, but give the average of each month, as follows :— 


6 A. M. 12 M. 6 P. M. 
December - - - 40 deg. 50 deg. 45 deg. 
January - - 40 * 52 49 
February 61 “ 57 * 


May - - - 57 74“ 69 
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(The temperature of May is probably a little higher than here repre- 
sented, as it was in this case taken from half the month.) 

During the latter part of December there was a very slight snow, 
just enough to show the inhabitants what the article is. During Feb- 
ruary there was, for a single morning, a mere skimming of ice on out- 
door standing water, but otherwise | did not notice any occurrence of 
these two prominent consequences of a northern winter. 

Some may think that the above table represents a temperature much 
lower than they should wish to experience : in fact, they think a southern 
climate, having nearly constantly 65° or 75°, is most preferable. Jn 
this I think there is a mistake, for the effect that southern climate ma 
have upon northerners, must not be estimated thermometrically in al 
cases. It appears that between the two climates there are, according to 
feeling, at least 10° difference—that is to say, a temperature of 55° in. 
South Carolina, or any other southern State, appears equally as warm, 
and will allow the same clothes, as 65° in New England; and those 
who have lived in both latitudes are well aware of great difference of 
oppression from heat, at the same thermometrical range. 

i well remember of sitting almost daily in an open piazza, reading, 
with the thermometer at 57°, having on ordinary clothes—whereas | 
am well aware, I could not do the same, with impunity, in New Eng- 
land with the heat of 67°. 

It may be urged that the liabilities of change at Aiken form quite an 
objection to its climate. There are, I well know, changes there of 
quite a number of degrees during the day, but | am not aware that these 
changes are sudden or severely felt. The situation of the place very 
thoroughly protects it. Embosomed in pines, and 120 miles from the 
sea-coast, the north-east and easterly storms that rake our coast in win- 
ter and spring have spent their force long before they reach this place. 
The few storms there felt are of inland origin. Then, again, if north- 
erners go to a latitude where the climatic changes are few, they must ne- 
cessarily subject themselves to a temperature so high that it is depress- 
ing, and very few New England people can improve under, or even 
bear it. Such are many of those Florida climates, and especially that 
of Key West, where the temperature is from 80° to 85° constantly, with 
scarce a variation day or night. It quickly depresses one from New 
England, the appetite flags, the strength fails, and one feels but little in- 
clination to be out doors. Moreover, the nightly heat impairs the sleep, 
or makes it unrefreshing. Even at St. Augustine, many nortl:erners 
whom I know, have found the heat, even in February, so depressing that 
they have retreated further north. 

cannot, therefore, argue very strongly in favor of Florida climates. 
It is,on the other hand, my opinion, that those New England consump- 
lives, who ought to leave their home comforts and go south—in other 
words, those who have the lung and strength left, to pass their time out 
of doors, will do best to go to a climate that is a trifle bracing—in fact, 
one that shall have so much of the north about it, as to preserve the 
tone of the stomach, and the vital forces. 

There is such abundant evidence, as I have before said, that the re- 
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lief or cure of consumption depends so much upon excellent feeding, and 
a subsequent good digestion and assimilation, that I must urge this point 
all the more strongly. 

It will do well for people of the lower midland States, who are born 
and bred in a corresponding climate, to go farther South ; but this is not 
true for those of the far north, as far as my observation goes. 

To sun up the matter. The advantages of Aiken, as a place for 
northern invalids in winter, consists in the following points :—its ease of 
access and its proximity to a metropolis ; its sheltered location ; its light, 
balmy air, and dry soil ; and its suitable and comparatively even tempera- 
ture ; and, finally, its complete mland climate. 

I know of no other place having all these advantages in so great or 
even proportion. ‘There may be, and are, places having some of these 
qualifications in a much greater degree, but they lack some of the others. 

It may be asked how the climate of Aiken compares with that of 
several southern seaport cities and towns, that have for many years been 
favorite places of resort. 

On this point I may differ with many, for J have but little faith in 
seaports for consumptives. Unless you go quite far South, the climate 
is neither one thing or the other ; it is not an island climate, neither is it 
a land climate ; but you have a mixture of each, a combination of land 
and sea-air, so that, strictly speaking, you have not the benefit of either. 

You may have a dry, westerly wind in the morning, and it will 
feel grateful, but the afternoon brings its cool, damp sea-breeze, which, 
however pleasant to the well person, is very seriously felt by the 
invalid, and he oscillates between these extremes, until his constitution 
is seriously affected. An invalid can bear much less change on the 
coast than in the interior. 

Some of our New England physicians send their consumptive patients 
to Charleston, S. C.; but, as fat as [ am aware, the Charleston physi- 
cians think it the last place for a consumptive to remain in. Although 
the objections are less urgent, yet Savannah, Ga., comes in the same 
category. 

As for St. Augustine, Fla., the case appears a little different, for it 
seems to have less of the combination of the two climates, but more that 
of the land. Its climatic changes are not great, but this is pretty much 
due to its high temperature, and its peculiar location as to water and other 
currents ; still it has some of the objections of Charleston and Savannah, 
besides those of distance, and a comparative want of ease of access. 

By the way of conclusion, I will say, that although the advantages 
of a change of climate, to those who have some lung and strength to 
work upon, cannot be estimated too highly—yet there are constantly 
occurring to the medical man, cases in which the expediency of the 
change requires the finest judgment to properly decide, for it embraces 
other than medical considerations. Although, in advanced cases, there 
may, from such a change, be every reasonable prospect of the allevia- 
tion of the severer symptoms that wait upon the fatal termination of the 
disease, ve its advice must be sulinalen nearly always quite injudi- 
cious. 


fe may sometimes be a little prolonged, but it is so at the ex- 
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pense of its sweetness. The abandonment of home and friends, and 
the going away with a chance of dying among strangers, is even more 
than a serious matter ; and I have seen instances, when painful me- 
mories, not only to the friends, but to medical adviser, might well 
have been spared. And if there is ever a time when one needs all 
the comforts of home, and the consolations of near friends, surely it is dur- 


ing the helplessness of the last days of pulmonary consumption. 
Boston, October, 1851. 


REMEDY FOR TAPE-WORM. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Dear Sir,—On reading an article on pumpkin seeds, in a late number 
of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, I recommended it to an inti- 
mate friend, who had, two months before, discharged about 4 yds. of 
that detested parasite, a tape-worm, and who was sure there was “ more 
of the same sort left.” He, in 3 days afterwards, showed me the bottle, 
since left at your office, containing what was formerly discharged, to- 
gether with the tapering part of that which was removed (in all about 
4 yards) by the remedy. 
_ His statements, which may be implicitly relied on, are, that for want 
of West Indian or other pumpkin seeds, he took undried acorn or mar- 
row-squash seeds, and proceeded, secundum artem, following the orgeat, 
in about one hour and a half, with about six drachms of castor oil taken 
in two spoonsful of Holland gin. He drank very little water twice, 
drank and ate nothing else till noon, when the orly efect of his faith and 

ctice was manifested “in one liquid discharge containing the squirm- 
Awa at one end about 4 of an inch broad, and tapering down to 
nothing.” 

If this remedy should continue to prove as efficacious as in this and 
former instances, it is to be hoped a specific has been found for one more 
of “the ills that flesh is heir to,” which remedy should never be lost 


sight of. F. W. Craain. 
Boston, Oct. 28th, 1851. 


ANALOGIES BETWEEN ALCOHOLIC INTOXICATION AND AN.ESTHE 
SIA BY INHALATION OF ETHER. 
BY E. SANFORD. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


Tue first effect of alcohol thrown into the stomach, in a not immoderate 
quantity, is to increase the force and frequency of the heart’s contractions, 
and produce a full and strong pulse. e organic functions are exalted, 
and the appetite and digestion increased. The perspiration is aug- 
mented, and especially the secretion of the kidneys, in accordance with 
the general physiological law, that whenever a drug determines towards a 
specific gland, it is for the purpose of separating this substance from the 
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blood. The brain takes on an excited action, exhibited by loquacity, 


ickness and versatility of thought, animated spirits and flushed face. 
The characteristic temperament becomes apparent, and the man displays 
his traits without reservation. If the dose is not repeated, this condition 
subsides and a revulsion follows. During the state of excitement, the 
voluntary control of the thoughts is considerably weakened, and the 
imagination is less under the influence of reason. Ideas and fancies are 
suggested to the mind with surprising readiness, but a continuous train of 
thought is difficult or impossible. If the quantity of alcohol taken has 
been excessive, or is renewed, the intellect and the sensations are both 
perverted. Double and illusive vision occur ; the muscular movements 
are variable and uncertain ; the voice indistinct. and the face pallid. In 
the most profound stages of intoxication, there is complete or almost 
entire absence of sense and volition, often amounting to coma, varying in 
intensity from the lethargy of deep sleep to the torpor of apoplexy. The 
pulse abates in quickness and force, the respiration is less frequent and deep, 
and, in extreme cases, convulsions occur. ‘The post-mortem appearances 
from death by alcohol are nearly as in apoplexy. The right side of the 
heart is found full of blood, while the left side and arteries are nearly 
empty, in consequence of the obstructed pulmonary circulation. The 
sinuses of the brain are tumid with black blood, and effusions are found 
in the ventricles. 

The effects of ether may be divided into three stages. The first is 
one of excitement, exhilaration and half unconsciousness. The mind 
sometimes darts away beyond the stars, and sometimes this stage Is one 
of mere vertigo. The pulse is unaccelerated, and the face flushed. In. 
the second stage, the consciousness gradually diminishes, and the Jast 
recollection is like an intensified sensation of going to sleep, and an utter 
impossibility to resist it. The subject speaks whatever occurs to him, 
and he is unable to restrain himseif, though he knows how absurdly he is 
talking. Some utter profanity, and some appear to be carrying on an 
animated conversation, &c. if the inhalation is continued, complete in- 
sensibility ensues. The muscles are relaxed. Deglutition remains, and 
the sphincters rarely yield. The circulation and temperature are lessen- 
ed, and the individual on awakening recollects pleasurable visions, or, 
perhaps, inexpressible horrors. 

The stages of inhalation are obviously like the effects of alcohol. 
Sensation and volition are gradually abolished, and organic life is carried 
on by means of the reflex action of the cerebro-spinal axis. ‘The cere- 
brum yields first, then the cerebellum, which is shown by the loss of mo- 
tion succeeding the Joss of intellect, and lastly the medulla oblongata, 
the rend vital ordinarily never sleeping. Alcohol absorbed into the 
blood prevents its due aeration, and the vapor of ether produces the 
same effect by excluding oxygen from the lungs. 

The following extract from a book written in 1803 by Dr. Trotter, a 


“sgurzeon in the English Navy, shows how nearly “ letheon” had been 


iscovered early in the century. , , 
“There is another species of intoxication that follows the inhalation 
of inflammable spirits by the nose and mouth without being swallowed. 
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This species of ebriety is common to coopers, porters and other work- 
men employed in cellar and distilleries. e most volatile part of the 
spirit, or purest alcohol, which arises in pouring it from one vessel to 
another, probably acts by directly stimulating the nervous membrana 
Schneideriana, spread about the nose and frontal sinuses, and also the 
inside of the mouth, trachea and Jungs, and thus produces delirium. 
This ebriety is likewise transitory, and soon disappears when the patient 
is moved into the open air. It frequently happens in ships, in pumping 
spirits from a large cask into a smaller one in the confined space of a 
Spirit-room ; but the practice is dangerous, as vessels have often been 
set on fire by a lighted candle touching the spirits ; and it is now strictly 
forbidden in all well-regulated ships in his Majesty’s Navy.” 
Boston, October 27th, 1851. 


PHARMACEUTICAL CONVENTION. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—Being one of the Delegates from the Massachusetts College 
of Pharmacy to the “ Pharmaceutical Convention,” Jately held in New 
York, 1 took the liberty of asking the President of the New York Col- 
lege (one of the Committee of Publication) for a brief notice of the 
proceedings of the convention, and have just received it from him. | 
thought it might be interesting to you ; and if you think proper, you are 
at liberty to publish it, or any part of it, although 1 have no authority 
for saying so. 

The object in view by the convention in raising a Standing Commit- 
tee to report to the next convention, was to collect all kinds of informa- 
tion, that could in any way be made valuable in the advancement of the 
pharmaceutical and medical professions, to receive suggestions and me- 
morials from druggists, pharmaceutists and physicians, and all others at 
all interested in the importation, manufacture, sale, compounding or pre- 
scribing of medicines, as well as from all drug, pharmaceutical, medical 
or scientific schools or associations, and report the same for the action of 
the next convention. It is to be hoped that all interested will contn- 
bute to this object, and that a mass of information will be collected dur- 
ing the coming year, that will enable the next convention to adopt uni- 
form standards of quality and strength in medicine, for the whole country, 
from the Government inspection of the crude article to the smallest ho- 
meeopathic dose. ] am, very respectfully, yours, 

Boston, Oct. 26, 1851. S. M. Concorp. 


In pursuance of a call issued by the College of Pharmacy of the City 
of New York, a Convention of Delegates from the different Colleges of 
Pharmacy in the United States assembled at the College Rooms in New 
York, at 5 o’clock, P. M., on Wednesday, the 15th of October. Dele- 
gates from Philadelphia and Boston were in attendance. ‘The Maryland 
College (at Baltimore) and the Cincinnati College were not represeut- 
ed, although delegates from each had been previously reported to the 
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committee of arrangements in New York. A communication of some 
length was received from the Cincinnati delegation. 

‘The convention was organized by the appointment of Mr. Charles 
Ellis, of Philadelphia, as Chairman, and Dr. Samuel R. Philbrick, of 
Boston, as Secretary pro tem. A committee was then appointed by the 
nomination of each delegation, consisting of Messrs. Samuel M. Colcord 
of Boston, Alfred B. Taylor of Philadelphia, and George D. Coggeshall 
of New York, to examine credentials and nominate officers for the con- 
vention. The committee retired, and on their return reported the cre- 
dentials satisfactory, and proposed Dr. C. B. Guthrie of New York as 
President, and Mr. Alfred B. ‘Taylor of Philadelphia as Secretary, who 
were unanimously confirmed. 

Dr. Guthrie, on taking the chair, made a few remarks, expressive of 
his sense of the honor conferred by appointing him presiding officer of 
the first convention of the kind ever held in the United States, and 
explanatory of the objects of the convention, which were in accord- 
ance with the growing feeling amongst druggists and pharmaceutists of 
the necessity to establish standards of the qualities of imported drugs 
and medicines for the government of the United States Inspectors at the 
different ports, and, in addition, to act upon such matters of general in- 
terest to the profession as may be presented to the consideration of the 
convention. 

Reports were presented by the majority (Messrs. Guthrie and Cogges- 
hall), and the minority (Mr. Merrick), of the New York delegates, em- 
hodying their views upon the subject of standards, and also in regard to 
false drugs which should be excluded. 7 

A communication from the Cincinnati delegates was read, and Mr. 
Restieaux, of Boston, read an interesting statement of the working of the 
drug law in that city. 

A general discussion ensued upon various topics connected with the 
business of the convention, and resulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Procter of Philadelphia, Restieaux cf Bos- 
ton, and Coggeshall of New York, to consider the several communica- 
tions, and to arrange the general plan of business, and report at the 
next sitting. 

The convention then adjourned to Thursday at 12 o'clock. 

Second Sitting, Oct. 16.—The convention met at 12 o’clock. The 
committee appointed yesterday, made a report, reviewing the numerous 
propositions presented by the different colleges, and submitting a general 
system for regulating standards, which, in their judgment, should prevail 
uniformly at the ports of entry, with numerous specifications of promi- 
nent articles, to which their attention was called by their importance, 
and the difficulty that has been sometimes found in deciding upon them. 

he report was considered in sections, in a lengthy and very in- 
teresting discussion, in which the menibers generally participated. With 
some amendments the report was adopted. ‘The comunittee also offered 
the following preamble and resolutions, which were adopted, viz. : 

Whereas, The advancement of the true interests of the. great body 
of pharmaceutical practitioners in all sections of our country is a subject 
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worthy of earnest consideration ; and whereas pharmaceutists, in their 
intercourse among themselves, with physicians and the public, should be 
governed by a code of ethics calculated to elevate the standard and im- 
prove the practice of their art; and whereas, the means of a regular 
harmaceutical education should be offered to the rising pharmaceutists 
y the establishment of Schools of Pharmacy in suitable locations ; and 
whereas it is greatly to be desired that the united action of the profession 
should be directed to the accomplishment of this object ; therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That in the opinion of this convention much good will re- 
sult from a more extended intercourse between the pharmaceutists of the 
several sections of the Union, by which their customs and practice ma 
be assimilated ; that pharmaceutists would promote their individual in- 
terests, and advance their professional standing, by forming associations 
for mutual protection, and the education of their assistants when such 
associations have become sufficiently matured; and that, in view of 
these important ends, it is further 

Resolved, ‘That a convention be called, consisting of three delegates 
each from incorporated and a pharmaceutical societies, to 
meet at Philadelphia on the first Wednesday in October, 1852, when 
all the important questions bearing on the profession may be considered, 
and measures adopted for the organization of a National Association, to 
meet every year. 

On motion, it was resolved, that the New York delegation be ap- 
pointed a committee to lay the report and proceedings of this convention 
before the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, and after- 
wards have them published in pamphlet form. 

Dr. Philbrick, of Boston, offered the following preamble and resolu- 
tion, which were adopted : 

Whereas, 'To secure the full benefits of the prohibition of sophisti- 
cated drugs and chemicals from abroad, it is necessary to prevent home 
adulteration, therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That this convention recommend to the several colleges to 


adopt such measures as in their respective States may be best calculated 
to secure that object. 


On motion of Mr. Colcord, of Boston, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by this convention, 
to act as a standing committee, to collect and receive such information 
as may be valuable, and memorials and suggestions from medical and 
pharmaceutical associations, to be presented to the next convention. 

The President appointed G. D. Coggeshall of New York, S. M. Col- 
cord of Boston, and W. Procter, Jr. of Philadelphia, as the committee. 

A vote of thanks to the officers was passed, and then the convention 


adjourned, to ineet in Philadelphia on the first Wednesday in Octo- 
ber, 1852. 
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MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS OF PARIS. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


My last letter* contained a brief description of the organization of Pa- 
risian hospitals. It may not be out of place to briefly describe the me- 
thods of medical instruction in France, the facilities for which are 
such as to attract foreigners from the various countries of the globe. 

In the largest hospitals, students may be seen not only from the Bri- 
tish islands and America, but “om the various countries of the Conti- 
nent of Europe, and occasionally among them one of the sable sens of 
Africa. 

Medical instruction is given at the Faculty of Medicine, in the Place 
de l’Ecole de Medecine. It is composed of twenty-six professors, who 
are chosen by concours, but all elections are subject to the approval of 
the Minister of Public Instruction. They receive a salary varying from 
2,000 to 10,000 francs. A dean, who is the head of the faculty, is 
elected every five years. Orfila now occupies this place. 

A student who proposes to graduate in Paris, must have attained the 
age of 18 years, must pursue his studies four years, and at the com- 
mencement of every third month he must inscribe his name at the Bu- 
reau of the Faculty. It is also required that he have attained the diplo- 
ma of Bachelor of Sciences. he examinations, which are five in 
number, are conducted in French. The student, upon taking out five 
inscriptions, is entitled to his first examination, which is in Chemistry, 
Botany and Natural History. After taking out twelve inscriptions, and 
on the completion of three years’ study, he can present himself for his 
second examination, which is in Anatomy and Physiology. At tke end 
of four years, sixteen inscriptions being taken, the other examinations 
may be passed in internal and external Pathology. Hygiene, Medical Ju- 
risprudence, Pharmacy, and Materia Medica and Therapeutics. ‘The 
eighth and last examination, with the exception of Midwifery, is entirely 
practical, and is conducted at the bed-side. ‘Two cases are selected b 
the examiners, at the Hotel Dieu or La Charité, in which the student is 
expected to give the diagnosis, prognosis and treatment. He must also 
write a thesis, the subject of which may be selected by himself. He 
must likewise have served one year in a hospital. 

The schools of Paris are open to every nation, equally with the citi- 
zens of France, and to every creed. e only expense attending a 
course of instruction and graduation, is for each inscription about 30 
francs ; for some, 50 francs is paid. Also, a fee of 30 francs to each 
professor for his examination, 60 for examination of his thesis, and 100 
for his diploma. Instruction in this school is yee gratuitous, as 
well as access to the library of 30,000 volumes, exclusively medical, 
and in the various languages, and the extensive and excellert muse- 
um of comparative anatomy, in the same building. 

The school of practical anatomy (Ecole Pratique d’Anatomie) is 
supplementary to this, and is composed of 150 students, of whom 50 
are annually admitted by competition, and an equal number leave the 


* See page 191 of this volume of the Journal. 
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school after three years’ study. At this establishment and at Clamart 
all the dissections in Paris are conducted. ‘The practice elsewhere has 
been suppressed, on account of its supposed influence upon the public 
health. ‘This prohibition is certainly more than compensated for by the 
ample rcoms firnished at these places, at the public expense, and kept 
in the most perfect order. ‘The rooms at Clamart are one story high, 
surrounding a court in which trees are planted and a flower garden culti- 
vated. ‘The rooms are well lighted, both from the sides and above, and 

vided with stone floors. Abundance of water is provided at a fount 
in an open space between each two rooms. ‘The expense here, including © 
a proper supply of subjects, is from 40 to 50 francs the season. Forty 
francs a month is usually expected of those who transiently occupy the 
rooms. These rooms are open to ali, except in summer, when dissec- 
tions are not permitted, but practical surgery is then taught. 

Instruction of every kind and grade is under the immediate control of 
the government through the Minister of Public Instruction. No indi- 
vidual, not even the teacher of a primary school, is allowed to impart 
instruction until he has submitted to an examination before one of the 
faculties or tribunals appointed to take cognizance of his capacities, The 
lectures in the various branches of science are gratuitous. Nothing like 
office instruction is practised here. The student enters his name at the 
Bureau of the Faculty, receives his inscriptions, and pursues his studies 
as he finds most advantageous from time to time. ‘The special hospitals 
afford ample opportunities for the study of those diseases to which they 
are appropriated, and the custom of examining all bodies at those insti- 
tutions, whose disease renders such examination of any interest, affords 
the most ample facilities for the study of pathology, internal and external. 

The system of concours for places as instructers, is of the most perfect 
kind in Paris; and although it is liable to some criticisms even in France, 
it is undoubtedly the best that could be practised here. The system is 
adapted to France, from the fact that it was commenced under the direct 
care of the government, and has passed through its various gradations 
under the watchful care of the highest national tribunal. No person will 
attempt to contend for a place before this Commission, without tho- 
roughly preparing himself for the contest, whatever be his position in 
society. ‘Those who come from the humble walks of life, are as well 
cared for at the concours as their otherwise more distinguished neighbors. 
Consequently, in perusing the lives of eminent medical men of Paris, it 
will be found that the majority have obtained their places from a condi- 
tion of poverty. Asan instance, M. Velpeau, from a peasant boy at- 
tained the first rank among the Paris surgeons, and became the attendant 
and personal friend of Louis Phillipe. { cannot but regret that he did 
not more fully honor the position which he had attained, by a more con- 
siderate bearing towards those whose pursuits are directed by his will. 
As the system of concours now exists and is practised, all the medical 
men of Paris have an eye to the decisions of the board, and no member 
of that board would dare hazard his reputation by awarding in favor of 
an unworthy candidate. 


The system of concours, after all its real value here, would be by no 
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means adapted to Great Britain or the United States, from the fact that 
our institutions have received no government aid and care. The first 
board of examiners (or even the first generation, if a change were made) 
would, if competent, be without the restraints that would exist if a large 
hody of competent nen had been educated to look after them. I 
have no doubt that some of the most unworthy and incompetent would 
find places, even in the schools and hospitals of Paris, were it not for the 
fact that these contests are by law held in public, and the public look 
after them. ‘These remarks may seem to embrace impressions of dis- 
trust for the medical talent ef our own country. This supposition would 
be just only to a certain extent. I should be unwilling to admit that we 
have not as good medical talent as exists any where ; but that very many, 
licensed to practise medicine in the United States, are no credit to them- 
selves or to the profession, no one will deny. On the contrary, every 
person who engages in practice here, is compelled to acquire much of 
the elements of medical science. C. B. Crapman. 


— 


DR. DICK’S ALPHABETICAL NOTICES OF SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH THE TREATMENT OF DYSPEPSIA. 
[Concluded from page 180.] 

Vatertana Orricinatis.—In this country valerian has hardly any other 
reputation than that of an antispasmodic. On the Continent, and more 
especially in France, it gets credit for other virtues. It is even consider- 
ed by some as a specific in epilepsy—an estimate of it more flattering 
than well inde In truth, even as an antispasmodic, it suits only 
the less grave and purely functional nervous derangements, such as hys- 
teria; and in such cases it acts best when combined with ether or am- 
monia. Combined with the metallic salts, its range of action is ex- 
tended to cases of a more chronic kind. Thus the valerianate of zinc 
is highly useful in a variety of neuralgic disorders. In France an ex- 
tract is employed. A chemist in London, who attempted this prepara- 
tion at my request, finds it easily made. My object was to combine it 
with bismuth in gastrodynia. 

Wine.—Few, indeed, are the cases of dyspeptic derangement in 
which the use of wine is indicated. On the other hand, it sometimes 
happens that abnormal states of the prima vie present obstacles to the 
use of wine when it is constitutionally required ; yet such cases are not 
frequent, for the constitutional disorder usually, by a sort of vicarious 
action, annihilates the irritability of the stomach, duodenum, &c. 

For those free from the arthritic and rheumatic diathesis, and whose 
digestive organs are healthy, perhaps the best of all wines are good hock 
and claret. For those, however, whose digestion is feeble and disturbed 
by lactic acid in excess, as is the case with many, the more brandied 
Wines, particularly sherry, are the most eligible. 

The gross adulterations practised on almost all wines, very much les- 
sen the advantage to be derived from either their dietetic or medicinal 
employment. ‘The good effects of a salutary stimulus are often more 
than neutralized by the derangement to primary and secondary assimila- 
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tion caused by the excessive admixture of alcohol, or by the tannin, 


coloring matters, &c., added to give a deceptive strength and flavor to 
the liquor. 


In his day, Dr. Darwin preferred well made British wines to the 
foreign. We have little doubt that it would be easy to manufacture a 
home aricle not much inferior in agreeableness to much that is imported, 
and without those interpolations which prevent persons aware of them 
from using foreign liquors without feelings of uncertainty or disgust. 

Zinc.—The oxide and sulphate of zine are the only two preparations 
requirmg notice here. The former is a mild tonic and antispasmodic ; 
the latter is an astringent tonic, and, in larger doses, an energetic emetic. 


I have thus brought these papers to a close, and take this opportunity 
expressing my gratification at the intimations which I have from time 


to time received from professional brethren, of their satisfaction with my 
slight contributions.—London Lancet. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL 


ROSTON, NOVEMBER 5, 1851. 


Residence for Consumptives.—Medical practitioners will no doubt avail 
theinselves of Dr. Burnett’s recommendation, in to-day’s Journal, with re- 
gard to those of their consumptive patients who are about going South on the 
approach of winter. Dr. Burnett speaks from actual experience, which 
gives additional importance to his communication ; and being also an ac- 
complished physician, and a careful and scientific observer, we have im- 
plicit confidence in his statements, and respect for his suggestions. 


Expulsion of Tape-worm.—A communication in this day’s Journal, from 
Dr. Cragin, American Consul at Paramaribo, who was in Boston the past 
week, adds very considerably to the weight of testimony accumulating in 
favor of the specific action of pumpkin or common squash seeds in the ex- 
pulsion of tape-worm. The specimen accompanying Dr. Cragin’s paper 1s 
the strongest of evidence. No one, we believe, who has resorted to this 
simplest of all medication, has been disappointed in its action. Se 

While collecting memoranda of diseases in the East, and especially in 
Egypt, we have no recollection that any person spoke of tenia. At the 
corners of the streets and in the bazars, in the cities and towns through 
the valley of the Nile, squash seeds are retailed as nuts are in our own 
towns, and all the lower classes of people seem to be perpetually eating 
them. Whether this universal custom would prevent the development of 
tape-worm, or dislodge it so seasonably as to lead to the opinion that it 
never appeared there, is yet to be ascertained. Certainly the imprisoned 
animals, which are occasionally brought here from Africa, are annoyed by 
the tape-worm, as well as those from South America. A very fine ant 
bear, belonging to a menagerie, died while on exhibition in Boston, some 
years since, the victim of two enormous tape-worms that took possession 
of the digestive apparatus, filling the intestinal canal nearly full. 
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Such is the encouragement with regard to the new remedy from the 
cases reported, that physicians are bound to pursue the investigation, and 
not only confirm the statements already made, if found to be strictly cor- 
rect, but if possible explain the rationale of the process. > 


Delirium Tremens.—In the late trial of James McGlue, at the present 
term of the District Court of the United States, held in Boston, for the 
alleged murder of the first officer of the Barque Lewis, on the high seas, 
Drs. John Ware, Bell, Stedman, Peirson and others, were called in to 

ive their testimony upon the characteristics of delirium tremens. The 

fence for the prisoner was based on the opinion that he was suffering 
from the effects of habitual intemperance. The prisoner was a young 
man, of fair complexi®n, small stature, and had none of the general cha- 
racteristics of habitual drunkenness in his appearance. He ran forward, it 
appears, on the deck, and plunged a knife into the heart of Mr. Johnson, 
who fell dead almost instantly. The murderer was immediately secured, 
and the question on which medical testimony was solicited was whether 
the subsequent conduct of McGlue, for some hours after the bloody deed, 
was that of a person laboring under delirium tremens. The medical ex- 
perts on the stand agreed very uniformly in their description of what the 
disease was, and the way in which it was manifested, and some of them 
entertained an opinion that the prisoner was in that condition ; while others 
considered that the act seemed more like a sudden paroxysm of mania, 
and the expressions of remorse when his consciousness returned, and the 
lamentations that followed, strengthened that view of the case. He had 
been intemperate ; and whatever his mental condition may have been. it 
was unquestionably produced by that curse of civilization, alcoholic drinks. 


New York Dental College.—A new dental school has been organized at 
Syracuse, N. Y., and will speedily commence its regular annual course of 
lectures in all the depattments which are legitimately embraced in the sci. 
ence of dentistry. There are gentlemen engaged in the enterprise who are 
intimately identified with medical science and surgical art, and who have 
been long before the public as eminent men. It is natural, therefore, to 
look forward to the respectability and influence the institution will un- 
doubtedly have. Dr. Spencer, Dr: Stearns and Dr. Shipman—the latter 
an eminent surgeon, who takes the chair of Anatomy and Physiology— 
together with Dr. Westcott, who was some years one of the faculty in 
the Dental College at Baltimore, will give strength to the school even in 
its infancy. The terms of admission, &., may be learned from the cir- 
cular. The session commences the first Monday in December. 


City Institutions.—Verily, there may be changes without improvements. 
How long is it since one physician had the entire medical service of all 
the South Boston institutions on his hands, at half a salary? But in 
came the sympathizing reformers, and relieved him of some of his re- 
sponsibilities, and appointed a special medical attendant on the House of 
Industry, and the public thought we!l of it. But the ball has rolled over 
again, and now the gentleman, who has just Jearned how to make himself 
useful, at the same time that his professional services are economical for the 
city, is furnished with a passport and leave to retire, and all the medical 
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and surgical services are again to be discharged by one man. The in- 
cumbent will go on swimmingly till those who have been remodelling and 
improving the medical organization of the institutions are themselves out 
of office, when the physician of all work will call for an assistant at a 
larger salary than it cost to let well enough alone. And this is a fair 
sample of the inconsistency of men who are totally ignorant of the duties 
of a physician a the South Boston institutions. 


Dr. Dick’s Notices on the Treatment of Dyspepsia.—Iu this number of 
the Journal wiil be found the conclusion of a series of papers by Dr. Ro- 
bert Dick, of London, on subjects connected with the treatment of dyspep- 
sia. ‘Their publication was commenced in the London Lancet in 1246, 
and the first number may be found in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal for Sept. 30,.of that year. They have been continued in each 
volume since, as they arrived here, every article having been copied. The 
whole series constitutes a most valuable essay on the important subjects 
treated of, as it is from the pen of one who stands high in his profession 
as a practising physician and an author. The diflerent subjects al- 
luded to in the latter part of the series have been fewer and more brief 
than the previous ones, but are marked by equal discrimination and sound 
judgment. It is not improbable that the notices will be published in a se- 
parate volume, in England or this country. 


Effects of Morphine in Hernia.—E. W. Doman, Esy., Surgeon, of Es- 
sex, Eng., relates a case in the Lancet of reduction of hernia under the 
influence of morphine, after many previous ineffectual attempts. Bleeding 
— the successful trial. Mr. D. adds to his report the following re- 
marks. 

“In the Monthly Journal of Medical Sciences for 1811-2, formerly 
edited by Dr. Cormack, several cases are given of hernia having been re- 
duced through the influence of opium; and one (Number of July, 1842, 
page 591) where three grains of solid opium and four and a half grains 
of morphine were given in the course of a few hours, before reduction 
could be effected. I have myself, whilst residing in the West Indies, seen 
several cases reduced by means of opium, and this is the third case that 
has occurred to me in this village within three years, where morphine 
has been effectual in hernia, twice in one individual. In the case of J. 
S., the hernia had been strangulated twenty-four hours before any medical 
man saw him. Had bleeding any effect in rendering morphine more ef- 
fectual the second day? Perhaps it had. I should in future, particalarly 


in young and able subjects, always have recourse to bleeding before using 
morphine.” 


Branding Deserters in the British Army.—The following circular shows 
that a duty of a nob very pleasant or complimentary character is hereafter 
to be performed by the army surgeons in Great Britain. We are not in- 
formed what officer has heretofore performed this service, but it would 
seem that it has been done with too much leniency, and that the surgeon 
has been selected as more likely to do it effectually. 


“ Horse Guards, August 19th. 
“ Circular Memorandum,—In consequence of the diversity of practice 
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and inefficiency of the existing methods of marking the deserter with the 
letter D, and it being found, in many instances, that the mark has become 
obliterated in a short time, and even been removed by artificial means, it 
has been decided that, from the Ist October next, this part of the sentence 
of the court-martial shall be inflicted, in all cases where practicable, in the 
military prisons by the medical officer attached to each of these establish- 
ments, and under special instructions from the Secretary of War. Under 
this improved system it is expected that this important part of the sen- 
tences of courts-martial will be duly and effectually carried out. Offenders 
sentenced to imprisonment, and who are, also, to be marked with the letter 
D, will, therefore, in all cases be committed to a military prison, in order 
to this part of their sentence being inflicted. This rule applies equally to 
all deserters so sentenced, whether the individual is ultimately to be dis- 
charged the service or not, although such prisoners may not be liable to 
be retained in the military prisons for a longer period than may be deemed 
sufficient to render the mark indelible. Soldiers, however, who are to be 
marked with the letter D and sentenced to transportation without previous 
imprisonment, or belonging to corps stationed in districts where there may 
not be a military prison, are to be so marked at their regiments as hereto- 
fore. In order to ascertain how far a permanent impression has been ob- 
tained, a record is to be kept at the prison, showing the date on which the 
offender is marked, and the state of the mark when he quits the prison; 
and reports thereon are to be made, periodically, to the War-office from 
the several military prisons. An annual return is also to be transmitted 
on the first of January in each year to the War-office by regiments and 
depots, showing the names of all soldiers who have been so marked in the 
military prisons, and the state of the mark at the date of the return being 
rendered. As the new arrangement will commence on the Ist October 
next, a return for the quarter to the 31st December, 1851, is to be render- 
ed to the War-office.—By command, G. Brown, Adjutant-General.” 


Females in Manufactories.—Firom Dr. T. H. Yardley’s report, to the 
Pennsylvania Medical Society, of the sanitary condition of the Northern 
Liberties of Philadelphia, we take the following statistics and remarks 
respecting a matter that deserves more attention than js usually bestowed 
upon it. The district of the Northern Liberties has 47,223 inhabitants. 

“Of the males of this district, 4463, and 1184 of the females, are em- 
ployed in manufactories—being nearly 12 in every 100. The males re- 
ceive $115,657 per month, and the females $12,000; averaging nearly 
$26 00 for the former, and less than $11 00 for the latter. This is a strik- 
ing instance of the great disproportion between the wages of males and 
females, and is doubtless the main cause of the great mortality and sensual 
depravity of the latter. Their wages are inadequate for the support of them- 
selves and those dependent on them ; and the consequence is, either they 
work night and day, in crowded, ill-ventilated apartments, and live on 
impoverished fare, till death ends their sufferings, or, revolting as it may 
be to their feelings, they sell themselves for bread. “Tis useless to talk of 
morality to a starving woman while she knows that courtezans fare sump 
tuously every day, and waik the streets decked with silks and jewels.” 


A Model Clerzyman.—At a semi-centennial celebration of the settlement 
of the Rev. Dr. Snell, over the church in North Brookfield, Muass., the 


Rev. Dr., in addressing his people, took occasion to remark: “ One other 
thing I must not suppress; I would patronize regular-bred physicians— 
men of good character, and well acquainted with their profession. It is 
perfectly preposterous to — that those who never made the human 
system, and diseases and medicine, their study, should better know what 
ails the patient, and what treatment his case, under all circumstances, 
requires, than observation and practice. Health and life are too valu- 
able to be sacrificed on the shrine of ignorance. I would have no 
fellowship with ultraism, humbuggery, quackery, mesmerism, and myste- 
rious knockings—all of a sort-—the plague of wise men and the idols of 
fools.” We commend this to the notice of our clerical friends who are so 


anxious to make proselytes to the modern systems of medical tom-fooleries. 
—N. Y. Med. Times. 


Improvements at the McLean Asylum.—Two new buildings are in 
course of construction upon the grounds in front of the McLean Asylum 
at Somerville. Each building is 63 feet in length and 51 in width, two 
stories high, built of brick, with piazza roofs. When finished, they are to 
be occupied by the convalescent patients. The apartments are admirably 
planned by the superintendent, Dr. Bell. Each building will accommo- 
date but eight persons, and to each patient is to be appropriated a spacious 
parlor, a sleeping room and a bathing room. The rooms are all to be car- 
peted and furnished in good style. They are well ventilated, and can be 
warmed by furnaces, or in the usual way by grate fires. The entire 
grounds are to be improved and greatly beautified by the addition of shrub- 
bery and ornamental trees, and the laying out of walks for promenading. 
There are 200 natients in the institution at the present time, about half of 
which number are females, and all are in good health, in a physical sense. 
The new buildings are constructed out of the Appleton fund.—Boston 
Evening Journal. 


The Plague at the Canaries.—A \etter from an officer of the U. S. brig 
Porpoise, dated at Teneriffe, Sept. 4, states that one-fifth of the whole 
population of Palmas, a port in Gomera, one of the Canaries, which con- 
sisted of 18,000 in all, has been swept away by the plague. Among the 
number is the United States Consul, Mr. Torres, and all his family ex- 
cept one child. At the appearance of the pestilence, Mr. Torres sent his 
daughters, who were interesting young ladies, into the interior, but hearing 
that they were sick, followed them and found them all dead, servants in- 
cluded. The distress on the island is inconceivable. In Teneriffe it was 


perfectly healthy. 


The Sanitary Conference at Paris.—The first meeting of the Sanitary 
Conference took place on the 23d July, in the hotel of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. It was attended by delegates from Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Spain, Sardinia, and Greece. The delegates were called together 
by M. David, Minister Plenipotentiary and Delegate from France, who in 
a brief address welcomed the delegates to Paris, and expressed a hope 
that their deliberations would be of great service to the interests of the 
several States which they represented. The first proceeding was the 
election of a president of the conference, when M. David was chosen 
unanimously. This was the principal business of the meeting, which was 
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adjourned for several days to allow time for the arrival of delegates who 
are expected from Russia, Turkey, Tuscany, the Roman States, the Two 
Sicilies, Portugal, and others. Great Britain is represented at the confer- 
ence by Dr. Sutherland and Sir Anthony Perrier, Consul at Brest. It 
is stated that the French Government attach much importance to the San- 
itary Conference.— London Medical Gazette. 


Sanitary Movement in Belgium.—The Board of Public Health in 
Brussels (Conseil supérieur Uhygiéne publique) has decided ou the holding 
of a hygienic congress, at the time of the next September festivals in the 
Belgian capital, under the presidency of M. Liedts, Minister of State and 
chairman of the above board. This congress, to which, besides several 
notabilities, the delegates of the committees of public health are invited, 
has for its object to determine the most necessary works for the salubrity 
(assainissement) of the towns and rural districts, and to point out practical 
and efficacious means for putting into practice the intentions of govern- 
ment. The saperior board has invited the governor of the provinces to 


indicate the persons who would be most fit for that important and useful 
mission. —Ibid. 


Medical Miscellany.—Ia the city of Berlia, the capital of Prussia, it is estimated 
that 200 divorces take place anuually, upon an average, and 2000 illegitimate 
children are born.—A vessel arrived at Philadelphia, last week, from Liverpool, 
with several cases of smallpox on board.—Dr. Daniel Fisher, of Edgartown, 
Mass., is a candidate for the Senate.—The Magnetic Herald from Earlville, Madi- 
son County, N. Y., will never kill auy one by its shocks. —The course of lectures 
in the New York College of Physicians and Surgeons w2s commeuced on the 
13th ult. with an introductory lecture delivered by P:of. Parker.—An introductory 
by Prof. Barker was delivered at the New York Medical College on the 20th ult.— 
Prof. Draper commenced the course at the New York University Medical College 
on the 21st ult. His leciure is published entire in the New York Medical Gazette. 

he classes in these schools, as well as in those of Philadelphia, are represented 
to be as large at least as ever before.—The lectures in the Massachusetts Medical 
College commence this day with an introductory by Professor Cooke, and the 
prospects are favorable for a successful course.—During the week ending Sept. ~ 
13th, 1,026 deaths were registered in Loudou—about 1 death in every 10 minutes, 
The population is now about 2,381,000, aud the mortality therefore 1 in 2,320 for 
the week, ‘The births were 1,429. 


— 


_ To Correseoxpunts.—\ paper from Dr. S. A. Cartwright, of New Orleans, on the Reduc- 
tion of Dislocations of the Femur, has been received, and will be inserted in the next or the suc- 
ceeding number of the Journal. 


neta Charlestown, Mass., y= 11. R. Revere, M.D., of Greenfield, to Miss Laura 


P. Jordan.—At Belchertown, Mass., Dr. Charles Robinson, of Sacramento City, Cal., to Miss 
Sarah T. D. Lawrence. 


Dirp,—At Tyngsboro’, Mass., Calvin Thomas, M.D., 85. 


Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Saturday noon, Nov. Ist, 66.—Males, 33—females, 33. 
Accidental, 2—disease of bowels, Parr of bowels, 3—consumption, 11—convulsions, 
2—croup, l—debility, l—dysentery, 2—dropsy, |—dropsy of brain, 4—exhaustion, 1—fever, 1— 
t id fever. 2-—lung fever, 1—brain fever, 2—rheumatie fever, |—hooping cough, 2—homicide, 
—disease of heart, 1—hemorrhage, 1—infantile, 9—inflammation, |—inflammation of lungs, 6— 
marasmus, 2—old age, 1—purpura, | rperal, 1—teething, 2—unknown, 1. 
years, between 5 and 20 years. ween 20 | a 
years, 6—over60 years, 6. Americans, 26; foreigners and chi 
The above includes 4 deaths at the City Institutions. 
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Poisoning by Mushrooms.—Two highly respected officers of the Belgian 
Cuirassiers, quartered at Bruges, died on the 10th of October, under cir- 
cumstances which ought to be made known as publicly as possible. They 
were in perfect health on Monday. On Tuesday they dined in their quar- 
ters, and ordered some mushrooms, dressed in some favorite sauce, for 
dinner, of which they both partook. A few hours afterwards they were 
both taken iil of a horrible and agonizing colic, which before night became 
so alarming that medical assistance was sent for, when it became the 
opinion of the doctors that the sufferers had been poisoned by the mush- 
rooms. Every effort was made to save them, but without effect; after 
suffering the most horrible agonies the whole night, during which one of 
them broke his back from the violence of his convulsions, they both ex- 
pired towards morning, and were buried with military honors. So great 
was the interest taken in the fate of these distinguished officers, that nearly 
the whole town assisted at the funeral ; the crowd was immense, and most 
of their comrades wept bitterly. But the most fearful circumstance con- 
nected with the case is, the declaration of several medical men and che- 
mists, that the poison of the mushroom is really contained in the true 
Agaricus campestris, or common mushroom, after a certain stage of growth ; 
and Professor Orfila has hinted at the same in his Book on Poisons. This, 


- if a fact, ought to be generally made known. 


Ambition a Cause of Disease.—Mr. L. J. Beale, in his late work, says— 
“ Ambition in excess, is a very prolific source of disease during the active 
period of life. Whatever overstrains or overtaxes the mind, whether 
study, or unceasing application to business, affects the healthy functions of 
the brain and nervous system. The care and anxieties of a family may 
aggravate the mischief. The difficulty of providing for children, the ne- 
cessarily enormous expenses of modern life, the closeness of competition, 
and the consequent strain on the faculties, where they are not the strong- 
est, too often lay the foundation of disease ia the most sensitive and amia- 
ble of mankind. False notions of ambition, and ovér-estimation of our 
talents, are frequently at the root of this evil. All start with a hope to 
reach the highest pinnacle of distinction in their respective pursuits; of 
course, all cannot succeed. Nature herself puts in objections. Some men 
she endows with organs of such surpassing excellence, that others, with 
double the application, cannot keep pace with them. Some are more suc- 
cessful than others, from what is commonly called luck. A fortunate con- 
currence of circumstances places an individual in a position where his 
peculiar talents tell; while another, of equal or even better abilities, may 
never have a similar chance. It must be admitted, however, that in most 
of these comparisons there is a superiority somewhere in the successful 
candidate. Some men join to a moderate degree of talent great knowledge 
of mankind, and apply, in addition to a full acquaintance with their pro- 
fession, craft, cunning, or tact, to push themselves forward. Some have 
more self-esteem, and, consequently, greater confidence in themselves, and 
this is a most important item towards success in life.” 


Honor conferred on Professor Liebig.—Professor Liznic, of Giessen, 
has been decorated with the Cross of Commander cf the order of Francis 


Joseph, on account of the services he has rendered to the science of che- 
mistry.—London Medical Gaz. 
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‘REMUNT STREET MEDICAL SCHOO 
tosron, OVER 33 TagmMont Row e 
ot instruction in the Tremont School 
coumences this year on the first day of September. 

iis School Was instituted tn Boston, i bods, tor 
the puryose of giving to private pupils a thorough 
course of instruction, by lectures and examinations, 
throughout the year. Teo hanare d pupils, including 
a large part of the recent academic graduates ot Har- 
vard University, who have devoted themselves to the 
study of medicine, and many Others trom all sections 
the country, have ceceived their protess.onal 
edtication, or some porting oF it, at Chis institution, 
By an act of the Legislature a charter has bee 
conterred upon this School, which is tius enabled to 
avail itseliof ali the which the laws of the 
state have conterred or may hereafter confer upon 
incorporated medical institutions, 

tvereises in the different branches are givea daily 
or ovtener, tron the close ot the Universtty lectures 
in Mareh, until their Commencement in November, 
with the exception of the month of August, during 
whieh siost of the usual labors of the School are sus- 

pended, During the session of the University Medi- 
School,e aminations are held three times weehly 
on the subjects of the lectures. 

Tue following gentlemen are instructers in this 
School, during the present year, in the several de- 
partments of medical science, forming a complete 
aud thorough Course. 

dacos Bicetow, M.D. 
. Humeneeyvs Storer, M.D. 
“B.S. Jackson, M.D. 
Onuiven W. M.D. 
J. M.D. 
Cavor, M. 
S\MUEL KNBELAND, M.D. 

Practical Anatomy is taught under the immedi- 
ate divection ot the ‘Teacher of Auatomy aud Phy- 
sialory, assisted by the Demonstrator of the Medical 
School of the University. Ample mens of pursuing 
this important branch of study, and for the practice | 
of the more laportant surgical operations, are pro- 
vided expense to student. 
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EMOVAL.—Dr. Cnannine has removed to No. 
zl Somerset Street. 
WALTER CHANNING, M.D. 


Oct, 
Pex. & MORSE—Dealers in Genuine Drugs, 
nes, &c., Street, Rutland, Vt. 
 sicians as above at the lowest Boston 
.—— arge assortment of Glass Ware, Surgical 
&c., always on had. 
B.—Patent Medicines not or sold. 
Rept. isol. 


OF THE EYE FAR—Dr. J. 
X will, from this date, relinquish general 
_ pratice, and attend exe jusively to the medical and 


surgical treatment of Diseases of the Eye and Ear, 


Tremont street, opposite Tremont louse, 
‘ebruars boas. eptt 


Notice E TO PHYSICIANS AND THE FU 
GENERAL LY.—The subscriber, aware of 
the adulterations practised in preparing and powder- 


ing Dragsand Medicines tor the niacket, and the diffi- 
| culty experienced in distinguishing the pure, lias ar- 


ranged to have most of these articles powdered in hts 
establishment. Samples ot drugs in their original 
state kept for comparison, and he has 
ed A. Hays, State Assayer, to analyze at a a 
time 4" preparations as may appear ot doubth 


Se before offering them tor sale, thereby 
' insuring to 


ysicians pure drugs 
481 Washington, corner of Eliot street. 


N. B.—With the above arrangement all can he 


supplied with pure aud wndualterated medicines, 


P Payaics ians of Boston and vicinity ere invited to call 
e\amine the above arrangenient,and see samples 
of pure drugs and medicines. No one allowed to put 


up prescriptions except those of long experience and 


masters of their protession. 
te The sale of all remey Goods and Confectionery 
is discontinued on the Sabbath. Prescriptions and 


i - ly medicines sold as usual on that day. 


This branch of a education is 
made an object of especial attention. There will | 


be clinical visits a. the Massachusetts General Hos- 


pital,in the Sledieal Department, by Drs. Bigelow, | 
Jackson aud Storer, with Lectures at stated inter- 
vals: tod Coustant attention to the practical study of | 
Auscaltation and Percussion, for which ample op- | 
portanities occur in the practice of the Hospital. 

Clinics! tnstruction in Surgery will be civen at the 
sine institution by Dr tienry J. Bigelow. 

Ample opportunities are afforded tor experience 
ia Obsietrie tice. 

BLIC INSTITUTION 

In addition the medical and surgical 
operations of the Genera 
tal, the Students will have admission to the Eye 
and Ear infirmary, theough the politeness of the 
Surgeons of that Lustitution ; and also te the insti- 


tation for the treatment of Diseases of the Skin, by _ Ro 


permission 


OF ILLUSTRATIC 
The large Rone of healthy 
mens in the Warren Anatomical Moseum, and the 
Cabinet ot the Boston Society for Medical lunprove- 
nent, Wil be made available tor the purposes of in- 
struction under the direction of Dr. Jackson, the 
urator of both these collections. 


During the whole Sunimer term, the ©iudents of 
the Tremont Street Medical Schoo) will have free | 
access to, and the privilege of taking Books trom the | 
Library of the Massucliusetts Medical College, now 
consisting of about lok) voiumnes, and rapthily in- 
creasing by a large annual appropriation, deveted to 


the purchase of Books most useful and acceptable 
tv the Student. 


*-” Application may be made to De. BiakLow 
Sumer street, Boston. A pew Catalogue oi the past | 
tut present Members of the School, with other de- 
tails, may be had gratis, by applying post-paid, te 
Mir. Burnett, Apothecary, 33 Tremont Row, 

icknor’s Bookstore, or at the Med, Journal Vilice. 

1¢ Room ot the School, at 33 Tremont Row, over 
Mr. Burnett’ ny ary store, is open to Students 
from G A.M. to lo P.M., furnished with Plates, Pre- 
paratious, Artic les of the Medica, &c. 


Por the Term. March Ist to Nov 
0 Fear, 


ERATRIA, Aconitine, Salts of vate and 
other from the che 


sold by PHILBRICK, CARP 


RESH AND GENUINE PREGS DI. 
CINES of alsuperior quality, carefully prepared 
for physicians’ use,and tor sale on the nost favorable 
terms, at 33 Tremont Row. pone 
JO BURNETT, 


Feb. 10—tf to T. Metcalf. 


HYSICIANS’ AND SURGEONS’ SILVER IN- 

IN TS, made in the neatest manner. hy 
WM. B. TROBY, Working Silversinith, No.7 Court 
Avenne, Boston, Oct. iit. 


MAIS} A fresh it just received and for 
ante JOSEPH BURNETT, AN 


HIRRE TTA—A new w Anti- erindic, rec ed 
by PHIL © NTER & CO., 
Washington street, Bostor 


LIVER on by PHILBRICK, 
ENTER & CO., Chemists and Physi- 
cians luo Washington sticet, Boston. 
t. 16 


HILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL GLASS 
WARE, G/ase.)— W oulte’s chemical 


Retorts, Bell Glasses, Precipitating Jars, Chemica 


| 


‘jasks, Beaker Glasses, Assay Jars, will be in store 
dan. Ist, ISd1, and will be sold to jans and oth- 
ers upon the most favorable termes 

Nov. 3. =PHILBRICK, ARPENTER & CO. 
Mi: NG ANESE.- Sulphate, ‘urbonate, hloride, 
LV8 lodide, Tartrate, Malate, Acetate and Tannate, 
Syrup lodide 

Manutactured and sold b 

PHILBRICK, v ARPENTER & CO, 

Manganese and its reparations have been used in 
France with great advantage in cases of Chlorosis, 
Scrofuin, Scirrhus, Constitutional Syphilis, 

&c. Observations aud results may be tune | in 


| » No. XX 


PATENT PESSARY—may be 
obtained and Retail, of Aaron 
D., No. 3 Green street, Boston, 
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R. J. V. C. SMITH, Eprror of this Journat, 
may be found at his’ Oilice, in the basemen 
tne Tremont House, Tremont Street. Nov. 5. 


R. H. Ww. WILLIAMS has removed to No, 33 | by recitations 


Besex o opposite Rowe Street. 
articular attention given to Disgases oF THE 


Eve. 


MEDICAL COLL EGE.— 
Lectures of rvard U biversity 
will cominence at the Massac Ras ne. Medical Col- | 
in Boston, on the first Wednesday in Novem- 

ber, and coutinue 

tetrics and | Jurisprudence, by WaL- 
CHANNING, M. 
ateria Medica and Clinical Medicine, by Jacon 
M.D. 
wn and Practice of Medicine; by Joun Ware, 


thological Anatomy, by Joun B. 8. Jackson, 
and Physiology, by OLiver W. 


uciples of Surgery, by Henry 
J. BiaeLow, M 


Chemistry, P. Cooke, A. M. 


By Lectures are delivered at the Massachu- 
ral Hospital three times a week, by the 
of Clinicn, Medicine and of 
operations are very numerous. ormed 
weekly in the presence of the class in noe operating 
theatre. The sate and effectual poacnes ot etheri- 
zation, a discovery first wane) in Boston, and matur- 
ed and established in the Massachusetts General 
Eigoettal, | is pees tically taught in this school. 
Practical Anatomy is amply provided for by the 
Most liberal arrangemeuts. anatomical ise 
m is one of the Jargest and richest in the United 
States and pep 8 fund of $5,000 tor its increase. 
e Bye and Ear Infirmary a other charities are 
students. 
ws of Pathological Anatomy, of Sur- 
fire of © housietry, are now pursuing their me- 
in Europe, but are expected to return 
present at the opening of the coming 


ey for the whole course, #950. iculation, 
‘ &5. “Graduntiony S20. Hos- 
pital Library gratuitous 


MUSK in pod ; True Ri iesian Castor; 
Scammony Gen. Burgundy Pitch ; French 
dine ; Germee jGuinines, Potaseie 
Lead, ch Ubhtick English Croton Oil. Jus 
Washington stre et, Bos 
EDICAL ‘PRESCRIPTIONS — ‘Comp winded 
day and night by PHILBRICK, CARPENTER 
wie” » Dispensers, | Lid Washington street, Boston. 
yls 


EW U TERINE SUPPORTE 

Dr. Roninson, and far superior to his Improved 

essary—not liable to break ner corrode—smvall 
worn with ease, can be applied by the patient, a 

purposes, where mechanical support is 

eded heen examined, approved and used 

by fay | pape All are invited to call and ex- 


amine i 
Sold aly J. H. ROBINSON, wholesale 

retails o. 4 Montgomery Place, Boston. 

an. 22 —eplyr 


URE COD LIVER OIL, carefully prepared 
only from fresh and healthy livers, by Jd Joseph 
Burnett, Apothecary, No. 33 Tremout Rew, Boston. 
Dr. J. C. B. Williams, an eminent English physi- 
cian, atter prescribing it in 400 cases of 
(in 234 of which he preserved full notes), states 
the London Journal of Medicine—** As the result of 
experience, confirmed by a rational consideration of 
its made of action, the pure fresh oil from the liver 
is more beneficial in the treatment of 
pall consumption, than any other agent, me- 
icinal, d etetic, or regimenal, that has yet been 
empl oyed.” June ls—tt. 


ARATOGA POWDERS—or Rochelle, wr 
— Soda Powders, one_ package equal to 
xes of the above—price 75 cents. gh = be 
found a great convenience to travelle 
ames in the country, invalids, and to alld of 
a fountain. Put up and sold by J. RUSSELL 
SPALDING, 23 Tremont Row, ae Boston 
Museuin. April 30—u 


OYLSTON MEDICAL. SCHOOL. 
rarep, 147.—The_ Fall Session Rchool 
will commence on the first of AY Its 
- object: is to give - complete a course of instruction 
practical study, as can 
be given in this contr int Aye. riod of three years, 
| The ylan of t he School rom that of anv ot 
| School in the country, and with the adv yl 
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CAUSES OF INSANITY. 


An Address delivered before the Norfolk (Mass.) District Medical Society, May 14th, 1851, and 
communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


BY EDWARD JARVIS, M.D., OF DORCHESTER. 


Tue sole business of the physician is with disease as it presents itself to 
him. Professionally he is not presumed to know men in health, except 
as they arrive at that high condition from a lower and a diseased state 
through his means. 

Yet, as we are called upon to guide and to aid diseased and weaken- 
ed men in their upward progress to their original point of health, we 
may find some aid from knowing the history of their progress downward. 
It is, therefore, more than a matter of curiosity to know the early history 
of the cases which we are called upon to treat, the precedent events, 
acts, exposures and influences which may be assumed as the causes of 
the change from the healthy to the unhealthy condition—which induced 
the first step of the disease or urged its succeeding progress. 

This might be an interesting study for a week, or a month, or a year, 
to range through the whole catalogue of diseases, and investigate all 
their causes. But the few minutes which we, now and here, can devote 
to this consideration, must limit me to the history of the causes of a 
single disease. I have, therefore, selected one, of the greatest interest 
to myself, and, I trust, of sufficient interest to the gentlemen of this So- 
ciety—that is, Insanity. 

In saying that [ select insanity as a single disease, [ would not be 
understood to imply, that insanity is always one and the same disease ; 
that like the marble statue it is composed of the same elements, and pre- 
sents the same form and phase, and the identical expression at all times. 
But like the expressions of the human countenance, there may not be 
two cases of insanity exactly alike. Though there may be the same 
general form and the same elements, yet the combinations of these ele- 
ments are so various that a minute description of any one case will not 
completely fill the outline of any other. 

sanity may properly be assumed as a class of diseases, and the 

name, like the term dyspepsia, be considered rather as generic than spe- 

cific ; for as one includes the manifold derangements of the digestive or- 
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290 Causes of Insanity. 
gans, so the other includes the manifold derangements of the brain—the 


rind and the moral affections. 

Many writers have attempted to describe insanity in a few lines ; 
physicians for nosological purposes, law-givers for legal purposes, and 
felon for juridical purposes, have all tried it ; but hardly two of their 
descriptions are alike; and one might suppose that they had in their 
minds different diseases ; and very probably they had as their ideals dif- 
ferent cases or phases of it, when they described it. 

Without attempting any accurate description here, I presume I shail 
be sufficiently understood if I merely say, that, by the term insanity, | 
intend to include the perversion or the impairment of the mind or of the 
moral affections, either entire or partial. 

But our present business is not so much to determine what insanity is, 
as what its causes are. 

In forming an opinion of the kinds, frequency and proportion of the 
several causes of insanity, or of the various conditions out of which 
this disease or this class of diseases grows, the reports of lunatic hos- 
pitals must be resorted to. Inasmuch as these reports are prepared by 
medical superintendents, who have the largest field of observation, and 
many of whom have taken great pains to ascertain and report these 
causes, they are now the only sources to which we can reasonably look 
for such facts as will justify any conclusion in this matter. I have 
therefore consulted the reports of the establishments, public or private, 
for the cure or the custody of the insane, in various nations. ‘There are 
119 French, 37 Belgian, 2 German, 159 English and Welsh, 8 Scottish, 
12 Irish, 1 Canadian, 20 American—358 hospitals or establishinents, 
in all. 

From some of these establishments, | have the reports of all the pa- 
tients that have been received since their first beginning, which run 
back to 1751 iu regard to St. Luke’s in London, and to 1719 in regard 
to Tice Hurst in England, and other reports cover periods varying from 
fifty years down to one year, as those of all the French hospitals. 

Jn the whole of these reports we have the accounts of 144,766 pa- 
tients that have been submitted to their care. But the causes of only 
a portion of these 144,766 cases are given. The Parliamentary Reports 
of the British and Irish hospitals state the causes of the lunacy of only 
those who have been received within the last five reported years. Some 
of the American reports give no causes at all, and all the reports, in 
every country, give a large part of their cases as arising from causes un- 
este We have, therefore, the causes stated of only 32,214 cases of 
unacy. 

The kinds and numbers of these causes or classes of causes differ in 
different nations according to their habits of minute division and classifi- 
cation. ‘The British reports reduce these to sixteen causes or classes of 
causes, at most, aad some give as few as eight. The French reports 
give twenty. But the American reporters make much more minute di- 
visions. ‘Thus, from the Asylum at Bloomingdale, New York, we have 
eighty-five causes ; the Western Virginia, at Staunton, seventy-five ; the 
New York State Asylum, at Utica, sixty-five ; the Pennsylvania Hos- 
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pital at Philadelphia, thirty-four ; and the reports of all the asylums 
of the United States give one hundred and eighty-one different causes 
of insanity. But as ten of these are synonyms of others, they may be 
reduced to one hundred and seventy-one different causes of insanity in 
America. The following enumeration shows through what channels or 
by what means insanity has come upon the people of this country. 


Cavses or Insanity. 


PHYSICAL CAUSES, 


Congenital. 
Old age 
jrregular decay of powers 


Diseases. 
Arachnoiditis 
Convulsions 
Phrenitis 
Congestion of brain 
Disease of brain 
Neuralgia 
Nervous irritation 
Excessive pain 
Dysentery 
Dyspepsia 
Erysipelas 
Phthisis 
Measles 
Gout 
Rheumatism 

bilious 

Fever, typhus 

nervous 

“ jntermittent 

* searlet 

yellow 

bilious 
Gastritis 
Spine, irritation of 

“ disease of 
Suppression of hemorrhoids 


perspiration 
eruption 
fistula 
tumor 
“ secretions 
Smallpox 
Varioloid 


Sexual derangement 

Uterus, disease of 

Menstruation, irregular 
profuse 


suspended 


Menstruation suppressed at change 
of life 

Hysteria 

Pregnancy 

Abortion 

Parturition 

Puerperal 

Cold in childbed 

Lactation 

Ill health 
and solitude 
“ perplexity in business 
family trouble 
uniary difficulty 


awsuit 


Injuries. 

Brain, concussion of 

lesion of 
Head, blow on 

“ fracture of 

burn on 

“ malformed 
Wound, gun-shot 

“punctured 

Fall 
Kick on stomach 
Surgical operation 
Tight lacing 
Mesmerism 
White lead, working in 
Acetate of lead 
Vapor of charcoal . 

. carbonic acid gas 

prussic acid 

as metallic 
Quinine, excess of 
Insolation 

and drinking cold water 

Heat, excessive, exposure to 
Cold, exposure to 
Cold water, bathing in 
Excessive labor 
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Bodily exertion Intemperance in smoking 

Loss of sleep snuff 

Sedentary life , opium eating 
Want of exercise Masturbation 

Idleness Syphilis 

Dissipation Tortat, 93. 


Intemperance in spirit 


MORAL CAUSES. 


Mental labor and excitement 

“ fatigue 

“shock 

“perplexity 
Study, excessive 

“ of metaphysics 

“ of phrenology 
Excitement of lawsuit 

litics 


- exican war 
“ visiting 
sea voyage 
License question 
Anti-rent 
Application to business 
Fourierism 


Preaching sixteen days and nights 
Blowing fife all night 
Rechabitism 
Reading vile books 
Seciusion 
Avarice 
Anticipation of wealth 
Speculation in stocks 

morus multicaulis 
Dealing in lottery tickets 
Perplexity in business 
Pecuniary difficulties 
Disappointment in business 
Loss of movey 

“property 

Reverse of fortune 
Want of employment 

occupation 
Féar of poverty 
Destitution 
Death of relatives 

husband 
“ father 


son 
“ friend, sight of 


Sickness and death of friends 
kindred 
Murder of son 
Anxiety 
and loss of slee 
“ for absent friends 
Homesickness 
Lost in the woods 
Disappointment 
in love 
in ambition 
Love unrequited 
Domestic affliction 
“ trouble 
Family 
Bad conduct of children 
Ill treatment 
“ of husband 
Abuse of husband 
Ill treatment of parents 
Infidelity of husband 
wife 
Seduction 
False accusation 
Imprisonment for crime 
Difficulty in neighborhood 
Passion, ungoverned 
Violent temper 
Jealousy 
Pride, mortified 
Faulty education 
Duel 
Fright 
Celibacy 
Religious anxiety 
“ excitement 
Remorse 
Millerism 
Mormonism 


Torat, 80. 


There may be errors in this imputation of causes. They are taken 
often from the mouths of unprofessional friends, who are unused to nice 
discrimination, and whose imagination may sometimes have something to 
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do with their notions of facts. And some of these facts, which they 
suppose to be causes, may have been merely precedent, or isting, 
or even subsequent events. And some may have been iather the con- 
sequences or results, or even a part of the disease itself, rather than its 
cause. As sometimes when a man’s brain becomes excited and his 
mind unbalanced, he runs into wild speculations, in which he becomes 
excited still more. ‘These speculations then may seem to his friends 
to be the original cause of his excitement. Some other persons, in cer- 
tain excitable states of the nervous system, crave ardent spirits, which is 
then the consequence or a part of the insanity, and not its cause. 

In many cases of insanity, there are several causes, or precedent 
facts that may be assumed as causes, of the derangement. As a lunatic 
may be the son of an insane parent ; this would indicate his disease to 
be agg & He may have been intensely and anxiously engaged in 
trade ; his derangement may therefore be said to arise from excessive 
mental action in business ; and after all his labor and anxiety, when 
success and fortune were just within his grasp, an unlucky speculation 
or turn of the times may have snatched the whole from him, and all was 
lost, then his insanity might be imputed to disappointinent in business. 
Besides all this, he may have been temperate, and then his lunacy may 
be charged to intemperance. | 

This is indeed an extreme case, yet it may have happened. And it 
is not uncommon for two or more of the events or facts, that are here 
enumerated as causes, to have happened to a lunatic previous to his dis- 
ease. As a student excessively engaged in study is also dyspeptic, and 
then becomes insane, and he not unfrequently adds masturbation to these 
causes of mental disturbance. An intemperate man very frequently 
manages his affairs indiscreetly, and becomes embarrassed or poor ; or if 
he holds a public office he loses it, and is therefore disappointed. Either 
or all of these may be assumed as the cause or causes of the mental 
disorder. 

In these cases, and others of similar character, there is an opportunity 
of selection of causes, to which the insanity is imputed. If, then, the 
penny or officer who makes the examination and reports the cause, 

s any theory of the paramount power or prevalence of certain cause 
or causes, he can hardly avoid selecting this or these as the leading or 
sole cause, above, and in preference to, others which may have existed 
and co-operated, or even had primary influence in inducing the disease. 

Hence we find, that under the administration of some minds with one 
ruling idea as to the prevalence or power of certain customs in producing 
mental disorder, one cause or class of causes has a marked prominence 
or frequency in the catalogue: while under another mind, with another 
ruling idea, another cause or class of causes seems to have a leading dis- 
turbing influence upon the brain. 

Thus if one has a strong conviction, that the general plans of edu- 
cating the young stimulate their minds or excite their brains to a danger- 
ous extent, or that the general interest and active engagements in politi- 
cal strife, or the earnestness with which men in this country usually | 
engage in business, are injurious to regularity of cerebral action and mental 
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health, he will find a very large portion of his patients to be made insane 
from excessive mental action. Or if he believes the use of alcoholic 
stimulants to be injurious to the brain and mind, he will find no small por- 
tion of the insanity that comes under his notice to be chargeable to 
intemperance, because there are very many who have used spirit in some 
degree, and many who have been excessively industrious students in 
schools or elsewhere, or very attentive to business or politics. 

To these different states of mind of the examiner or reporter may be 
attributed, in part at least, the difference of proportions of cases pro- 
duced by different leading causes, received into hospitals from people and 
communities of similar habus and character. 

I would not suggest a doubt, that these events or habits did exist, and 
were partially or entirely the causes of the lunacy: but whether they 
were the sole causes, and in all cases the leading causes, is a matter upon 
which there may be some difference of opinion. 

It is very common with writers on insanity to divide these causes into 
two classes—the Physical and the Moral. 

Ist, The Physical, which produce their primary effect on the physical 
structure of the brain or some other organs, and disturbing the cerebral 
actions, produce their secondary effect on the mental operations; as a 
blow on the head, or epilepsy, or a disordered stomach, or the puerperal 
condition, suppressed excretion, &c. 

2d, ‘The Moral causes, which act directly on the mind itself; as ex- 
cessive study, disappointment, grief, trouble, &c. 

The brain has a fourfold oflice to perform. It is the seat of the mind. 
Not that the brain is the mind itself, nor even that the action of the brain 
merely is mental action. But through the brain alone the mind operates 
and is manifested here, and it alone is the organ of mental action. ‘There- 
fore the operations of the mind are essentially connected with the condi- 
tion of the brain. Whenever that is torpid, as in apoplexy, the mind 
appears to be torpid; whenever the brain is excited, as in intoxication, 
the mind is excited ; and whenever the brain is uncertain or irregular in 
its action, the mind is wayward and its operations are deranged. 

The moral affections, the emotions and feelings and passions, are con- 
nected with the brain in the same way as is the mind. Not that the 
brain loves, and hates, and feels the force of passion primarily ; but it is 
through the brain that these affections and passions are manifested. 
Thus when the brain is in a certain condition, as in some stages of epi- 
leptic mania, the most malignant passion and hatred are shown; and in 
some other conditions there appears the warmest love. In other condi- 
tions there is a propensity to destroy or to fight. There may be high 
and exhilarating hope, or deep depression and despair, connected with 
different states of the cerebral organ. 

The brain is also the seat of sensation ; it perceives all that seems to 
rs perceived in the organs of special sense and throughout the whole 
rame. 

Besides these connections of the brain with the mind, the moral affec- 
tions, and the organs of sense, it has direct and intimate connection with 
all the organs and parts of the body, by means of the nerves. Through 
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them the brain receives impressions of sensibility from every part, and 
through them it sends. power of action to all. ‘Thus when any part feels 
cold or hot, or pain or comfort, this impression is received first upon the 
outer extremity of the sensory nerve, and is then sent along the nervous 
cord to the brain, when it is felt, and sensation is created by the cerebral 
action. Again, when we walk, the stimulus of muscular contractions is 
sent from the brain along the trunk of the motor nerves to the muscles 
which produce the motion. In like manner the stomach, liver, kidneys, 
&c., receive their powers of specific action through the nerves that 
connect them with the brain. 

As these nerves connect all the parts of the body with the brain, and 
all these various parts receive their life and power of action from it, and 
all send their impressions to it for sensation, it will readily be supposed 
that there must be an intimate connection and sympathy between the 
cerebral and the other organs of the body. 

1 must not be understood as determining or explaining, now and here, 
how the brain acts to produce thought, or rather to allow thought to be 
produced through it, or sensation to be felt, or how it sends the stimulus 
or power of action to the motive parts. Nor can | explain whether 
these duties are performed by certain or special parts of the brain acting 
for the motive apparatus, and certain other parts acting for the organs of 
sense and sensibility, and other parts for the various passions and affections, 
and still other parts for the several faculties of the mind ; or whether the 
whole brain acts in various manners for each of these different purposes, 
atone time and in one way acting for some faculties of the mind, at 
another time and in another way acting as the organ of sensation, and at 
another time in a different manner controlling the actions of the organs 
and the contractions of the muscles. 

Be this as it may, it is sufficient for my present purpose to say, that 
the brain is the organ of the mental and moral operations, the seat of sen- 
sation, and the source of motor influence. 

The connection and sympathy between the brain and all the other or- 


-gans, and the cerebral functions with all the other functions of man, then, 


is intimate and complete. The brain must therefore be disturbed by 
their derangements and suffer {rom their embarrassments and pains. 

If the whole brain act together, though in a different way and capacity 
for the different purposes, then any disturbance communicated to it from 
any organ through the nerves may unfit it, in a greater or less degree, for 
action in any other capacity. Thus the intense pain of the gout or the 
toothache may impair the freedom, if not suspend the power of mental 
action. A disorder of the liver may so disturb the brain, that it cannot 
freely act and manifest the emotion of cheerfulness to the full or healthy 
extent. Some pulmonary diseases may send to the brain such a disturb- 
ing influence as to suspend the complete manifestation of love and confi- 

ce, and even compel the exhibition of suspicion and hatred. 

If the different parts of the brain perform the different offices, then the 

nce of one part arising out of the irritation received from remote 
organs, through the nerves, may be communicated, by sympathy or 
otherwise, to other parts which are contiguous ; as the disturbance of the 
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liver may affect the stomach, and that of the uterus may trouble the 
bladder. 

Thus, on either supposition of the distribution of the cerebral forces, 
the affections of the brain are connected with the affections of all the 
other organs ; and therefore the healthy performance of the mental and 
moral functions is dependent on the healthy action not only of the brain, 
but of the stomach, liver, and the other organs of the body. 

On the other hand, the state of the brain affects all the other organs : 
it aids and energizes, or it disturbs and impedes their operations. A per- 
son who usually has a good and regularly recurring appetite, when he is 
a absorbed in business or study may feel no hunger and forget to 
dine. When under the power of intense anxiety, as a mother watching 
over the doubtful sick bed of a child, or a merchant in times of commer- 
cial embarrassment and distress, they lose their appetites ; and if this 
be long continued, their digestion becomes impaired, or even lost. Under 
the same controlling influence of absorbing interest or anxiety, men some- 
times do not perceive pain or injuries from causes which commonly 
produce suffering ; as in the excitement and anxiety of battle, an officer 
may rot know that his flesh is wounded by a sword or a musket ball, 
until, at the end of the strife, the suspension of the anxiety and excite- 
ment allows him to attend to and perceive it. 

In certain kinds of cephalea, there is great nausea and general pros- 
tration. ‘The mind and the body are equally unable to perform their 
accustomed labors. Whether the disordered stomach or the disturbed 
brain be the primary affection, it is needless here to prove : but certain it 
is, that in this class of cases there is an intimate connection between the 
brain and the digestive organs. | 

In consequence of this intimate connection of mind with the brain, and 
of the brain with the other bodily organs, we find that bodily disorders 
and injuries are among the most prominent and frequent causes of insanity. 
In the list taken from the American hospital reports, there are forty-four 
specified diseases, more than thirty accidents or injuries, and several kinds 
of dissipation or abuse of the physical organs. Fifteen of these diseases 
and accidents are connected with the brain and nervous system. Six are 
fevers. Eight are suppressions of accustomed discharges or secretions, 
besides the menstrual. Nine are connected with the female organization 
and functions. 

We have no reason to suppose that these are all the kinds of bodily 
disorder or injuries that can give rise to mental disorder, although they 
are all that are presented to us in the American and British and Frenc 
hospital reports. Writers upon insanity add others; as hydrocephalus, 
ulcers, excessive irritability, suppression of Jochia, indigestible food, star- 
vartion, worms, suppression of issue or seton, hereditary taint, dentition, 
convulsions in infancy, and various noxious influences. The Norwegian 
ee gives “sleeping in a barn filled with new hay ” as a cause of 

unacy. 

Some of these physical diseases, which are stated as causes of mental 
disease, are in themselves generic and include other and subordinate 


classes. The term “ Ill Health” might be divided into almost the whole 
range of the nosology. 
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The French reports do not make exactly the same classification of 
the sources of insanity as the British and American reports do. ‘There- 
fore, in the minute statement and comparison of causes, I take only the 
latter, which include 22,113 cases whose causes are ascertained and 


reported. 

Bodily disorders, ill health, injuries, &c., caused 3,667 of all the cases 
whose origin was known and reported, or 188 in each 1000. 

The use of alcoholic stimulants, which always excites the nervous 
system, and sometimes to a very high — and leaves it in a corres- 
ponding and sometimes in a complete exhaustion after the excitement is 
over, would very reasonably be supposed to disturb the regularity and 
certainty of the cerebral functions, and create more than momentary 
mania. Consequently the great prevalence of the habit of intemperance 
has resulted in the addition of 2,896 out of 22,113 cases, which is a 
little more than 13 per cent. of all from known causes. 

The use of opium and tobacco is given as the causes of some cases of 
lunacy ; not to the extent of alcohol, but in their degree they are danger- 
ous to mental health. ? 

Among the most melancholy causes of cerebral disease are the secret 
abuse of the genital system, and sexual indulgence. The British reports 
do not mention masturbation, but very probably this is included in their 
class of “ vice and sensuality.” ‘The mental disorders that arise from 
this class of causes are among the most deplorable and incurable. They 
amounted to 1049, or about one twentieth of all from known causes. 

The puerperal condition, lactation, catamenial irregularities, all the 
difficulties connected with the female organization and function, are 
somewhat prolific sources of insanity. ‘They produced 926 cases, being 
about one twenty-fifth of all, and about one eleventh of the cases of 
female lunacy. 

The hereditary nature of insanity is remarkably manifested in this 
investigation of health and constitution of the parents, ancestors, and 
other relatives of the patients who are offered at the hospitals. 

According to the British reports, twenty-two per cent. of all whose 
history was ascertained, owe their lunacy solely to their hereditary taint. 
But American authors and reporters generally consider the hereditary 
taint to be only a predisposing cause, which is dormant until some other 
influence becomes an exciting cause and sets the first into action. Among 
the children of insane families only a part of them ever become lunatics. 
Whether all inherit the taint pfs , and have equally imperfect cerebral 
organization or power, but are presumed to be sound until some new and 
exciting cause developes the insanity in those on whom it falls ; or whether 
only a _ inherit this taint and imperfect organization, and they become 
insane from causes which fall alike upon all but act only on those whose 
brains are naturally unsound, I cannot say, nor is it here necessary to 

But certainly this said heritage of insanity is found in so many 
members of the same family, and is so often manifested in successive 
generations, that there can be no doubt that the imperfection of brain 
and the tendency to insanity descends from parents to children and to 
children’s chil 
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Our genealogies are not constructed for the highest purposes of hu- 
manity. We cannot trace the sanitary history of families backward 
through many generations. We cannot speak in the confidence of 
knowledge of the descent of this heirloom. Yet I have now the history 
of one family in which there has been insanity for five generations, and of 
another family in which it has been for four generations ; and how 
much longer it will continue in these families, remains for time to show. 

In a history of the Asylum at Bloomingdale, New York, Dr. Earle 
speaks of eleven hundred and eighty-six patients whose history was 
known. Of these, three hundred and twenty-three were presumed to 
have hereditary taint, and eleven of these were of the third insane gene- 
ration. ‘Twelve hundred and eighteen of the three thousand six hundred 
and forty-eight patients whose history was known in the Lunatic Hos- 
pitals at Worcester, Mass., Mount Hope in Maryland, and Columbus, 
Ohio, inherited the taint. This is about one third of all. In the Bri- 
tish and Irish hospitals the proportion of hereditary cases is less, being 
three thousand five hundred and fifty-four in fifteen thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixty-nine cases, or between one fifth and one fourth of all. 

The subject of hereditary descent, as manifested in insanity, idiocy, 
and in many other diseases or imperfections of organization, is yet to be 
investigated. The field is a broad and untrodden one, and is worthy 
of the labor of the student of physiological and pathological science. 
And it is to be hoped, that we shall not let this study be exhausted on 
our cattle and herses, whose pedigrees and hereditary powers have been 
traced and published with great care. The same attention would find 
a nobler subject in man—to learn how far the health and power of the 
human race is deteriorated by indiscreet marriage, and how far they may 
be improved by faithfully attending to the laws of hereditary descent, 
and by securing in the parent the virtues and the powers and the consti- 
tution that are desirable in the children. 

There is no doubt that the tree must declare itself by its fruit, so that 
it can be thereby known. So the constitution of the parent must be 
manifested in the child, and he inherits that power or weakness, that 
perfectness or imperfectness of organization, which the parents 
when they imparted the element or the pabulum of life. Hence we have 
many imperfect brains and much hereditary insanity. 

oral Causes.—The moral causes are, according to the record, al- 
most as abundant as, and probably they are really more abundant than, 
the physical causes. ‘There are eighty of these specified in the Ameri- 
can hospital reports. Authors of works on insanity add others. Pinel 
adds sudden joy, hope, jealousy, remorse, envy, extatic admiration of 
works of ait, the struggle between the religious principle and the power 
of the passions. Esquirol adds misanthropy, epidemic influences,* 
litical commotions, which unnaturally excite the intellectual faculties, 
exalt the melancholy and hateful passions, revenge and ambition, and 
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* As there are certain atmospheric conditions which render epidemic and contagious diseases 
more or less frequent, so there are in the spirits certain general dispositions which cause mental 
alienation to extend, propagate and communicate itself to a great many individuals by a sort of 
mora! contagion —EsquitroL, Muladies Mentales, 1. 63. 
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reverse the public and private fortunes of men ; and undue parental se- 
verity. ‘These causes may be reduced to five classes. 

ist. Over or undue action of the mind ; excessive study ; devotion to 
special investigations ; great mental labor in business, in politics, law- 
suits, &c.; all sorts of mental excitements. 

2d. Causes connected with the affections, feelings and emotions ; 
grief, disappontinent, anxiety, homesickness, troubles and trials from perse- 
cutions of friends or others, fright and fear. 

3d. Religious causes, growing out of the hopes, fears and anxieties 
connected with the eternal interests. 

4th. Causes connected with property and poverty. 

5th.—Causes connected with the violent and malignant passions and 
temper. 

‘These moral causes operate upon the mind alone—they reach the brain 
through its functions and produce disturbance. As violent labor or long 
protracted exertion of the body, producing excessive action of the muscles, 
may produce muscular debility or disease ; so excessive action of the 
mind, either by intense or long-protracted study, may result in debility 
or disorder and irregular action of the brain. Or as the attempt of the sto- 
mach to digest improper food, which it perhaps may overcome with painfal 
difficulty, or perhaps, after all its distressing struggle, fails to dissolve, 
produces gastric disturbance, and, as this injudicious dieting if long con- 
tinued produces dyspepsia in some of its forms, and even an inability 
of the stomach to digest the common food with the usual ease and cer- 
tainty ; so the attempt of the mind to grasp and understand subjects that 
are not within its power, or to acquire more within a definite period than it 
can comprehend in that time, may exhaust the cerebral energies, or de- 
prive the brain of the power of determined and controllable action, so 
that it will act with uncertainty, and strangely, or even wildly. 

When any of the organs are interrupted suddenly in course of ener- 
getic action, there is a shock and a pain and consequent diminished 
power—as when the cutaneous action is arrested by a check of per- 
spiration, or the muscular action when we run violently against an unex- 
pected obstacle ; so the mind, when it has been long and confident! 
and hopefully laboring on and for a certain object, suffers from this sud- 
den interruption and disappointment. 

On these principles we may explain the origin of those cases which 
are said to be caused by excessive mental labor, excitement, fatigue, 
perplexity, and excessive study of special subjects, politics, business, law- 
suits, and the depression and disturbance in consequence of losses of 
property, or disappointment in love, ambition, hope of wealth, or in any 
desirable plans of happiness. 

Probably mental exertion, labor or struggle devoted to any other 
subjects or pursuits than these herein quoted, in the same disproportion to 
the power of mental action, or the same unnatural degree of excitement 
from any other causes, would produce insanity as well as those of which 
the hospital reports have spoken. It is not, then, merely these special 
causes, but the undue mental action which they created, that should be 

med the cause or causes of the cerebral disorder. And any undue 
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mental action, or any abuse of the mind applied to, or created by, any 
other subjects, would produce the same result. 

All the functions are in some degree under the control of habit ; and 
when the habit is established, it gains more and more power. Whether the 
habit be the best or not, whether it originally were easy or difficult, when it 
has been once established we continue to act according to it without 
effort and unconsciously. Thus the sailor, having acquired the reelin 
gait at sea, continues to walk in the same manner on land, and finds it 
hard to do otherwise. The soldier, having established the stiff strut, does 
not walk with the flexible grace of other men when out of the ranks. 
So also the mental habits control us, even when the occasion does not 
require them. The engineer insensibly estimates the measure and posi- 
tion of objects mathematically ; the statistician counts them ; the painter 
groups and arranges them; the merchant estimates their commercial 
value; the sensualist considers whether through them or by them his 
appetites and passions can be gratified ; and punster at once sees 
the double meaning of words that admit of this forced and unnatural 
interpretation. ‘The ruling habit of body, mind, or affection, governs 
both in season and out of season, whether there be occasion or not. 

On this principle all irregular mental habits gain power, and sometimes 

result in insanity. Persons who are odd, and indulge in singular no- 
tions, who love to give strange and startling opinions, which are indeed 
unsound as far as they go, who allow themselves to think and say un- 
usual things, form a habit of oddity and strangeness which at last may 
control them and establish mental derangement. 
Day dreaming comes under the same law. It is a very seductive ha- 
bit. ‘The imagination loves to create positions and circumstances which 
are the most flattering. ‘There the dreamer forms for himself a charac- 
ter, and a series of actions and a relation to his associates or to the world, 
which would be to him the most satisfactory. This active imagination 
becomes his demon, his ever present mentor to make use of present cir- 
cumstances to encourage and harmonize with his favorite mania. He 
looks upon men and scenes and events in their bearing on his imaginary 
life, or be distorts them to suit this purpose. Thus he loses the habit, 
and in some degree and perhaps entirely, the power, of seeing the world 
and things as they really are. And when this habit obtains control over 
him, he is acknowledged to be insane. 

Faulty education is another cause belonging to the same class. ‘Those 
who in early | poo receive wrong notions of the world and life, who in 
childhood and youth indulge in expectations which manhood cannot re- 
alize, create hopes that must be disappointed. They lead a dreamy life, 
with ideals which they have not power to fulfil. They look for circum- 
stances which will not belong to them. They strive for stations and 
advantages which their education or their talents or their position will not 
gain for them. ‘They suffer from a vain and unsatisfied desire, an inef- 
ectual struggle, a disappointed confidence, and they sink into weakness 
and sometimes into lunacy. 

The opposite extreme of mental idleness, without occupation, without 
habits of exertion, and even seclusion, sometimes produces the saine results 
of mental weakness and inability to act under control. 
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